CHARLES   FROHMAN

before he sailed he went up to bid his old friend and
colleague, Al Hayman, good-by, Hayman, like all his
associates, warned him not to go on the Lusitania.

"Do you think there is any danger?" asked Frohman.

"Yes, I do,'* replied Hayman,

"Well, I am going, anyhow," was the answer.

After he had shaken 'hands he stopped at the door
and said, smilingly:

"Well, Al, if you want to write to me just address
the letter care of the German Submarine U 4."

Those last days ashore were filled with a strange
mellowness. Ethel Barrymore came down from Boston
to see him. They had an intimate talk about the old
days. When she left him she saw tears in his eyes.
That night, just as she was about to go on in "The
Shadow" in Boston, she received this telegram from
him:

Nice talk, Ethel.   Good-by,   C. F.

The Lusitania sailed at ten o'clock on Saturday
morning, May i, 1915. Even at the dock Prohman
could not resist his little joke. When Paul Potter, who
saw him off, said to him:

"Aren't you afraid of the TJ boats, C. P.?"

"No, I am only afraid of the I 0 U'$," was the
reply.

In his farewell steamer letter to Dillingham, written
as the huge ship was plowing her way down the bay,
he drew a picture of a submarine attacking a trans-
atlantic liner. The last lines he wrote on the boat were
prophetic of his fate, Ann Murdock had sent him a
large steamer basket in the shape of a ship. The lines
to her, brought back by the ship's pilot, were:

384espondents
